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on ethics, always with a view to the special purpose of their relation 
to teaching. 

In so brief a treatment of so broad a field doubtless the impression 
of superficiality is unavoidable. In the hands of a competent teacher, 
however, vital discussions of certain positions taken by the author 
would remove such an impression. An example of this is in the ac- 
ceptance of the standard as reason. Just what does the author mean 
by reason? Is it the a priori faculty of the intuitionalists, or is it 
the process of reflection on the data of experience ? The same prob- 
lem arises, though in a different form, in the discussion of the nature 
of conscience in the first part of the treatise. A mastery of this cen- 
tral problem would seem to be of the greatest importance to any one 
who would undertake, not merely to impart information, but to 
mold character, which is, after all, what education fundamentally 
means. 

In justice it should be said that the book is a well-arranged, 
clearly stated presentation of the subject from the point of view of 
the generally accepted moral philosophy, and well adapted, on the 
whole, to the special needs of the person preparing to teach. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

Columbia University. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

MIND. April, 1916. The Plot of Plato's Republic (pp. 145- 
176) : P. S. Burrell. - Continues a detailed expository analysis of 
the contents of the Republic, maintaining the thesis that the dra- 
matic form of the Reptiblic is closely related to its subject-matter. 
Special attention is here given to Plato's account of the origin of 
society as set forth in Book II. Tine Influence of Mathematical Con- 
ceptions on Berkeley's Philosophy (pp. 177-192) : G. A. Johnston. 
-"By making use of comparatively recently discovered methods of 
calculation by signs and symbols he (Berkeley) sought to give an ex- 
planation of nature and its laws by means of the relation of sign and 
thing signified, and thus establish an Algebra of Nature ; and he en- 
deavored to develop an Algebra of Ethics by applying algebraic 
methods to the problems of morality. ' ' Dreams as Psychical Explo- 
sions (pp. 193-205) : J. C. Gregory. -A theory for the interpretation 
of the origin and nature of dreams to the effect that our expanded 
sense of duration in dreaming is due to the fact that most dreams 
occur at the moment of awakening at which time there is "an ex- 
panding effect of a sudden or explosive rise of interest." This 
theory is opposed to Bergson 's relaxation or disinterestedness theory. 
Retentiveness and Dreams (pp. 206-222) : Henry Rutgers Mar- 
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shall. - Distinguishes retentiveness from memory, and gives its 
physiological basis. Retentiveness does not mean storage of stimu- 
lative effects, but a new brain system as the result of readjustments. 
On the side of awareness there are sudden shiftings of the threshold 
of consciousness portraying retentiveness at different levels. Dreams 
represent sudden shiftings due to sudden arousings from sleep. 
Discussion: The Nature and Geometry of Space: J. E. Turner. -A 
review of Mr. Broad's recent article: "Is our Space Euclidean?" 
Critical Notes: A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers: A. E. Taylor. 
A. J. Balfour, Theism and Humanism (Glasgow Gifford Lectures, 
1914) : J. S. Mackenzie. John Dewey, German Philosophy and Poli- 
tics: F. C. S. Schiller. D. C. Macintosh, The Problem of Knowl- 
edge: John Laird. A. Mieli, Le Scuole Ionica, Pythagorica ed 
Ileata: P. E. B. Jourdain. H. Sturt, The Principles of Understand- 
ing: L. J. Russell. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. 

MIND. July, 1916. Laws of Thought (pp. 289-307) : J. S. 
Mackenzie. - The fundamental laws of thought are to be regarded 
not psychologically nor as conditions of reality, but are to be inter- 
preted as the implications involved in the exercise of thinking as, for 
example, having a concept implies the law of identity, judgment im- 
plies the law of contradiction, or inference implies the law of suf- 
ficient reason. Berkeley's Realism (pp. 308-328): J. Laird. -In 
view of current realistic interpretations of Berkeley, the attempt is 
made to show the exact relation of his philosophy to the neo-realism. 
Special attention is given to the points of difference, namely, Ber- 
keley's theory of universals, the divergence with regard to the 
operations of the mind, and the differences between the Berkeleian 
phrase "in the mind" and the realistic doctrine of "independence." 
The Plot of Plato's Republic (pp. 329-364) : P. S. Burrell. - Seeks 
to show the essential unity of the Republic, and maintains that the 
plot develops without any break in continuity. Plato's procedure 
is to start with certain assumptions admitted as principles and to 
deduce what follows from these principles. Plato accepts the sophis- 
tical principle that every one seeks his own good, and this principle 
necessitates an account of the origin of society, the delineation of 
an ideal state, and the perversions of justice. Discussion: The Ego- 
centric Predicament. Hugh A. Reyburn. - Disagrees with Pro- 
fessor Perry on his view that the ego-centric predicament, so far 
from being a basal argument for idealism, is a barren tautology. 
Critical Notes : G. Heymans, Einfiihrung in die Ethik auf Grundlage 
der Erfahrung: A. E. Taylor. C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writ- 
ings of Jean Jacques Rousseau (2 vols.) : Bernard Bosanquet. 
New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Correspondence. 
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Wundt, Wilhelm. Elements of Polk Psychology. Tr. by Edward 
Leroy Schaub. London: George Allen and Unwin; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xxiii +' 532. $3.75. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Psychological Association held its twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting at' Teachers College, Columbia University, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27 to 30. Attend- 
ance at the various sessions was larger than at any previous meeting, 
141 being registered. Special features were the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary programme, the anniversary banquet, and the exhibits of 
apparatus, materials, and literature. 

On Thursday afternoon four papers were read as part of the 
anniversary programme. Professor Cattell spoke on "Our Psycho- 
logical Organization and Research," Professor Jastrow on "Varieties 
of Psychological Experience," Professor Dewey on "The Need of a 
Social Psychology," and Professor Baird read a paper prepared by 
Professor Hall, who was prevented, by an accident, from attending 
the sessions. Thursday evening, at the banquet in the Hotel Mar- 
seilles, after-dinner speeches of a retrospective and reminiscent char- 
acter were made by Professors Calkins, Ladd, and Sanford, and 
shorter speeches by Professors Jastrow, Thorndike, Watson, and Dr. 
Marshall. There was an attendance of 171 at the banquet, a record 
number. 

As part of the general meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science there had been prepared, in the gymnasium of Co- 
lumbia University, a general exhibit of scientific materials, work, 
apparatus, etc., representing fifteen sciences. The psychological sec- 
tion was a prominent part of this exhibit and was a center of great 
interest. The Bureau of Educational Experiments, having its head- 



